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Current ILiterature. 



Did the Story of the Garden of Eden Come from Tyre? 

In the Journal of Theological Studies for July, Professor A. A. Bevan 
makes a new suggestion as to the meaning of the statements concern- 
ing the "prince of Tyre" in Ezek. 28:1-19. The question is, in par- 
ticular: Why is the king of Tyre compared to a demi-god expelled 
from Paradise ? His abode is spoken of as the " holy mountain of 
God," and his offense is the fact that he has profaned his sanctuaries. 
The Tyrian sanctuary is, therefore, regarded as a place of unique 
importance. The only source of information concerning the Tyrian 
temple is the temple of Solomon which was built by Tyrians and prob- 
ably copied in large part from the temple at Tyre. These facts must 
have been known to Ezekiel. 

The representations of the cherubim, the palm trees, and the 
flowers (1 Kings 6:29, 32) on the walls and doors show that the 
internal decorations of the temple were intended to suggest the idea of 
a garden. The same combination of the cherubim with trees and 
flowers occurs in Gen. 3:24. The reason for this connection between 
the temple and the garden of Eden is found in the fact that the earli- 
est Semitic sanctuaries were the fertile oases, the natural gardens of 
the desert. If the temple of Solomon was an importation from Tyre, 
the natural inference is that the legend of the garden of Eden came 
from the same quarter as an interpretation of the symbolic decorations 
of the sanctuary. If the temple of Solomon was considered a repre- 
sentation of the garden of Eden, the Tyrian sanctuary, its prototype, 
certainly had a greater claim to be so regarded. This is the central 
idea of Ezekiel's dirge, and it explains many details otherwise unin- 
telligible. 

One important detail is the fact that Ezekiel's list of precious 
stones worn by the king of Tyre corresponds exactly with the list of 
stones in the high priest's breast-plate (Exod. 28:17 f.; 39:10 f.). The 
Tyrian temple being the prototype of that at Jerusalem, it becomes 
clear that Ezekiel's list of stones is intended to emphasize the status of 
the king of Tyre as minister of the sanctuary. 
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